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THE  DEBT  TO  AFRICA— THE  HOPE  OF  LIBERIA. 


WHEN  our  forefathers  adopted  the  American  soil  as 
their  own,  they  cut  all  kindred  with  the  gradations 
of  rank  and  social  inequalities  which  had  burthened,  and 
still  burthens  the  peasantry  of  Europe.  Their  pioneers 
the  Spaniards,  had  in  vain  tried  the  policy  of  Roman  con- 
querors, in  spite  of  the  proofs  of  history  for  centuries,  that 
no  nation  is  capable  of  freedom  under  the  political  yoke 
of  Romanism. 

The  altar  and  the  throne  can  only  flourish  by  an  equality 
in  the  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  energy  in  the  best  means 
for  the  government  of  themselves  severally,  while  they 
are  alike  ruinous  to  each  other  when  either  one  takes  it 
upon  itself  to  govern  both. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  trying  to  subjugate  a 
conquered  nation  to  slavery,  as  applied  to  the  Indians, 
and  their  subsequent  cruelties  to  the  Negro  slaves,  has  no 
example  except  in  the  spread  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
this  was  as  much  to  be  shunned  as  their  policy  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  new  wants  for  the  full  developement  of  American 
resources,  required  both  new  laws  and  new  manners. 

The  history  of  nations  in  every  age,  shows  the  different 
relations  of  master  and  servant  ;  and  when  in  the  progress 
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of  commerce  the  Negro  had  become  the  accepted  slave 
and  an  article  of  commerce,  his  future  relation  was  not 
considered. 

The  Spaniards  had  proven  to  their  own  satisfaction  that 
the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  were  not  able  to  withstand 
the  cruel  bondage  to  which  they  had  subjected  them,  and 
the  Portuguese  merchants  were  at  hand  with  African  slaves 
to  sell,  instead.  Hence  as  early  as  1502,  Negroes  were 
deemed  indispensable  for  working  the  mines  of  Hispaniola. 

In  15 1 1,  Ferdinand  V.,  of  Spain  permitted  a  large 
number  of  Negroes  to  be  imported  for  the  benefit  of  his 
colonies.  After  Ferdinand's  death,  under  the  regency  of 
Cardinal  Ximines,  Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  a  missionary, 
obtained  permission  to  institute  a  regular  trade  with  Africa 
for  the  importation  of  slaves.  This  he  did,  however,  we 
are  told,  with  the  benevolent  purpose  of  lessening  the 
cruelties  practiced  in  the  effort  to  subjugate  the  native 
Indians  to  slavery.  Soon  after,  Charles  V  ascended  the 
throne  ;  and  he  granted  an  exclusive  patent  for  the  sup- 
ply of  4000  negroes  annually  to  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica 
and  Porto  Rico.  The  patent  was  subsequently  assigned 
to  some  Genoese  merchants  who  continued  it. 

Louis  XIII.  of  France,  issued  an  edict  that  all  Africans 
coming  into  his  dominions  should  be  made  slaves  of,  for 
the  good  of  their  souls  and  the  glory  of  God. 

In  the  year  1561,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  John 
Hawkins,  having  become  acquainted  with  the  advantages 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  fitted  out  three  ships  with  which 
he  sailed  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  there  obtained  300  Negro 
slaves.  Proceeding  with  them  to  Hispaniola,  he  realised 
such  profits  as  to  enable  him  during  the  next  year  to  more 
than  double  his  fleet.  He  was  soon  thereafter  knighted 
in  honor  of  his  success. 

At  this  period,  the  Portuguese  and  French  both  main- 
tained contracts  with  native  African  Kings  for  the  regular 
supply  of  slaves. 

In  161 8  a  company  of  merchants  in  London  obtained 
an  exclusive  patent  for  the  slave  trade,  but  there  were  so 
many  others  engaged  in  it,  as  to  render  the  profits  so  scanty 
as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  patent. 

But  Charles  I.  granted  an  exclusive  patent  to  another 
company  who  entered  into  the  trade  with  such  energy  as 
to  reap  large  profits,  insomuch  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  others,  and  such  competition  as  to  occasion  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  monopoly  until  1662.  But  only  ten  years  after- 
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wards,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  raised  by  new  subscribers,  in  the  short  period 
of  nine  months  to  constitute  a  new  company.  One-third 
of  this  sum  was  appropriated  to  building  "  factories"  on  the 
African  Coast. 

Under  William  and  Mary,  monopolies  were  abolished, 
and  it  was  declared  lawful  for  any  of  his  Majesty's  liege 
subjects  to  trade  from  Africa  between  CapeMount  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Plantations  of  America,  upon 
condition  of  paying  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  export 
goods  at  the  time  cA  entry.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  same 
act,  that  any  person  by  the  payment  of  an  additional  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  for  \.\iQ.  goods  imported,  should  have  the 
still  more  extensive  privilege  of  trading  between  Cape 
Blanco  and  Cape  Mount.  The  product  of  these  duties 
was  destined  for  the  good  of  the  company,  but  the  law 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  there  were  many  petitions  against 
it.  Under  it  the  company  had  so  declined  in  1739,  that 
Parliament  voted  it  ;i{^io,ooo  annually  for  the  period  of  nine 
years,  and  in  1744,  an  additional  grant  of  i^20,ooo:  making 
£,\\o,QOO  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  support  of  the 
slave  trade. 

In  1750,  anew  act  was  passed  for  its  encouragement  and 
improvement,  and  it  continued  to  flourish. 

Taking  the  figures  for  a  little  more  than  a  century,  from 
1680  to  1786,  the  British  colonies  in  America,  including 
the  West  Indies,  were  supplied,  chiefly  by  the  parent 
country,  with  2, 1 30,000  negro  slaves ;  and  from  1700  to  1786, 
610,000  were  carried  to  Jamaica  alone.  Under  a  treaty 
with  Spain  covering  the  later  portion  of  this  period  from 
1702  to  the  date  of  the  British  Emancipation  Act  1807, 
abolishing  the  slave  trade  after  1808,  the  Island  of  Jamaica 
was  made  the  great  American  slave  depot,  and  received 
the  enormous  number  of  3,225.466  slaves  from  Africa. 
From  this  place  large  numbers  were  resold,  by  barter  and 
otherwise  to  other  colonies.  The  population  of  Jamaica, 
at  the  end  of  the  period  was  37,152,  white,  and  373,405  col- 
ored. 

In    1719,   a  duty  of  5s.   per  head  was  laid  on  all  slaves 
imported  into  Jamaica.         In  1720,  the  duty  was  raised  to 
los.,  and  a  duty  of  20s.  was  imposed  on  exportation.      In 
1774,  the  number  of  negroes  had  so  alarmingly  increased 
j;  that  the  duty  on  importation  was  raised,  first  to  £2.  lOs., 

M  and  subsequently  to  ^5. 

This  action  of  the  colonists,  greatly  excited  the  oppo- 
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sition  of  the  English  slave-traders,  and  on  their  appeal  to 
Parliament  the  duty  was  abrogated. 

This  appeal  and  action,  however,  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  extent  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  to  \.\\q  previoiis  acts,  as  will  presently 
be  shown,  of  the  American  colonies,  and  Congress.  The 
movement  rapidly  gathered  strength,  and  resulted  in  the 
act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  after  i8o8. 
This  ended  the  traffic  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
law,  begun  in  1561. 

During  the  colonial  relations  of  America  to  Great 
Britain,  the  slave  trade  reached  its  highest  pitch.  England 
especially  pursued  it  with  an  avaricious  eagerness  surpass- 
ing all  other  nations,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  inadapt- 
ability of  negroes  to  cold  climates,  which  led  to  the 
speedy  abandonment  of  Negro  slavery  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  country,  they  would  doubtless  have  been 
much  more  extensively  introduced.  African  slavery  was 
the  prevailing  public  sentiment  of  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated nations  of  the  time.  And  under  this  sentiment,  the 
English  who  came  to  America  were  by  no  means  of  a  class 
to  renounce  their  inbred  rights.  But  it  has  been  sufficient- 
ly shown  that  Negro  slavery  did  not  begin  with  them.  It 
was  already  an  acknowledged  and  legitimate  commerce, 
and  when  in  1620,  a  Dutch  vessel  brought  the  first  negroes 
to  Jamestown,  their  use  was  well  known.  They  were  taken 
there  to  sell,  in  accordance  with  an  acknowledged  right 
by  the  then  whole  commercial  world,  and  there  was  no 
question  as  to  cither  the  moral  or  legal  right  of  the  colon- 
ists to  buy  them.  They  had  been  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies  more  than  a  century  before,  and  their  adaptation 
fully  demonstrated.  There  was  here  in  America  an  abun- 
dant use  for  laborers,  and  the  legitimate  commerce  in 
African  slaves  which  became  so  lucrative  in  planting  them 
over  so  wide  an  extent  of  country,  could  only  be  limited 
by  the  wants  for  their  use,  and  their  climatic  adapta- 
tion. The  whole  face  of  this  mighty  country  lay  open 
before  the  colonists.  One  great  mountain  range  with  its 
parallel  streams  through  the  same  country,  with  soils  suit- 
ed to  the  most  varied  productions,  requiring  labor  only 
for  their  developement,  all  seemed  to  indicate  a  country 
for  one  government  only,  and  everything  indicated  its 
adaptation  to  a  united  administration  of  laws.  And  while 
in  the  one  section  slave  labor  was  unprofitable  from  natural 
causes,  there  was  nevertheless,  at  the  first,  a  hearty  co-oper- 
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ation  in  the  promotion  of  slavery.  New  England's  com- 
merce in  fish  and  lumber,  with  the  West  Indies  in  exchange 
for  sugar,  molasses  and  slaves  ;  and  conveying  tobacco 
from  Virginia  to  England,  thence  to  Africa  for  a  cargo  of 
slaves  and  home,  were  the  chief  means  of  employing  the 
shipping,  nearly  all  of  which  belonged  to  New  England. 
The  Duke  de  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  who  travelled  in 
the  United  States  in   1795,   remarked,  at  that  time  : 

"  Nearly  twenty  vessels  from  the  harbours  of  the  North- 
ern States  are  employed  in  the  importation  of  Negroes  to 
Georgia  and  the  West  Indian  Isles.  The  merchants  of 
Rhode  Island  are  the  conductors  of  this  accursed  traffic, 
which  they  are  determined  to  persevere  in  until  the  year 
1808,  the  period  fixed  for  its  final  termination.  They  ship 
one  negro  for  every  ten  tons  burden." 

But  all  commercial  nations, — England,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Holland, — were  then  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade  as  a  state  policy.  That  England 
took  the  lead  in  it,  is  no  reproach,  for  her  commerce  took 
the  lead  of  all  other  nations. 

The  discovery  of  this  continent  by  Europeans  at  the 
time  of  recognised  rights  to  subjugate  the  heathen  to  a 
state  of  slavery  ;  the  declining  condition  of  the  American 
aborigines,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  African  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  resources  which  have  contributed  to  the 
well-being  of  millions  who  found  an  asylum  here,  are,  in 
the  ways  of  Providence  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
human  ken,  and  only  within  the  scope  of  Him  who  giveth 
"  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance"  in  order  to  work  out  in 
his  own  good  time  an  ultimate  salvation  to  a  whole  race 
groping  in  darkness. 

In  this  light  was  theNegro  in  America  considered  up  to 
the  time  of  Independence,  and  for  many  years  subsequent- 
ly. But  long  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Colonists  urged  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
earnestly  engaged  in  discussing  plans  for  returning  the 
civilized  and  Christianized  Negroes  to  Africa  as  a  means  of 
evangelizing  the  savages  of  that  continent.  The  Colonial 
Assembly  of  Virginia  voted  a  prohibitory  duty  to  suppress 
the  importation  of  slaves  into  that  colony  in  1761.  South 
Carolina  also  about  the  same  time,  took  active  measures 
against  the  continued  importation.  In  1773,  the  Rev.  Drs, 
Samuel  Hopkins  and  Ezra  Stiles  of  Rhode  Island,  proposed 
educating  two  negro  youths  and  sending  them  to  Africa 
as  missionaries,  and   sent   out  circulars  inviting  contribu- 
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tions  for  this  object.  But  ere  the  purpose  was  accomplished, 
the  war  of  the  revolution  suspended  it  ;  and  as  already 
shown,  the  rapacity  of  British  commerce  in  the  slave  trade 
hitherto,  had  been  such  as  to  frustrate  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  American  colonists  to  get  rid  of  it. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopt- 
ed all  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  save  one,  were  slave 
States.  Massachusetts  abolished  slavery  by  law,  four  years 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  :  but  there  were 
still,  over  5,000  slaves  in  that  State,  and  in  the  struggle  in 
the  Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  after 
1808,  or  at  an  earlier  period,  Massachusetts  favoured  her 
commercial  interest  in  the  trade,  by  voting  for  its  continu- 
ance to  the  later  period. 

The  war  of  Independence  being  over,  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  with  means  for  the  removal  of  eman- 
cipated slaves  from  the  country  became  a  leading  subject 
of  discussion  throughout  the  country.  In  1787,  Dr.  Hopkins, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  William  Thornton  of  Virginia, 
renewed  his  efforts,  and  with  more  elaborate  plans.  They 
endeavored  to  induce  merchants  to  send  out  a  vessel  to 
Africa  with  a  few  emigrants  for  colonization,  and  goods  for 
trade  with  the  natives  to  diminish  expenses  and  procure 
lands.  But  they  failed  in  their  enterprise  for  lack  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  carry  it  out. 

Simultaneously  with  this  effort  of  Drs.  Hopkins  and 
Thornton,  William  Craighead,  Esq.,  of  Lunensburg  county, 
Virginia,  devised  a  plan  for  the  gradual  emancipation  and 
colonization  of  the  negroes  after  an  educational  course  of 
preparation.  His  plan  had  special  reference  to  the  slaves 
of  Virginia,  but  was  equally  applicable  to  those  of  other 
States.  Meanwhile,  an  Emancipation  Society  was  formed 
in  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  endeavored  to  incorpo- 
rate its  efforts  with  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Craighead's  plan. 

In  those  States  which  were  most  thickly  peopled  by 
whites,  and  the  number  of  slaves  was  small,  it  seemed  to 
be  an  easy  matter  to  provide  for  prospective  freedom,  inde- 
pendent of  colonization.  But  in  those  where  the  number 
of  white  inhabitants  was  relatively  small,  to  emancipate 
the  slaves  with  the  privilege  of  remaining  among  them, 
appeared  to  involve  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  country 
to  the  Negroes.  Hence,  in  the  Southern  States,  no  scheme 
of  emancipation  was  indulged  which  did  not  comprehend 
a  plan  for  their  removal  from  the  country.       Practical  ex- 
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perience  had  abundantly  demonstrated  that  the  freedom 
of  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States,  at  least,  was  detrimen- 
tal to  both  whites  and  blacks.  Indeed,  so  universal  was 
the  sentiment  that  free  Negroes  were  a  burthen  to  the 
community,  that  some  of  the  new  Western  States  enacted 
laws  prohibiting  them.  Had  the  result  been  otherwise, 
had  experience  shown  a  sufficient  capacity  in  the  Negros 
for  self  reliance,  the  slave  owners  in  the  Southern  States 
would  have  been  from  the  outset  foremost  in  the  work  of 
emancipation,  as  they  were  in  opposition  to  the  slave 
trade. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  it  is  well  known,  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
means  calculated  to  do  away  with  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  always,  however,  considering  the  well-being  of  the 
Negro,  and  finally  died  leaving  his  Negroes  in  slavery. 
The  slaves  of  General  Washington  who  were  left  free, 
became  pensioners  of  his  descendents.  Indeed,  the  manu- 
mition  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  whether  in  small 
or  large  numbers,  almost  uniformly  resulted  in  rendering 
their  condition  worse.  Idleness,  vice  and  misery  followed 
the  free  Negro  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  and 
British  America. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  while 
Mr.  Monroe  was  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  emancipation 
of  slavery,  and  subsequent  provision  for  the  Negroes  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  all  southern  statesmen,  but  especially 
of  Virginia.  And  the  various  means  discussed,  all  had  in 
view  the  eventual  provision  for  the  removal  of  the  negroes 
from  the  country.  Among  those  who  published  plans  to 
this  end  was  St.  George  Tucker,  Esq.,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  editor  of  "  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries." The  subject  was  freely  discussed  throughout 
the  southern  states,  and  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in 
December,  1800,  passed  a  secret  resolution  requesting  the 
Governor  to  correspond  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  object  of  procuring  a  colony  to  which  the 
Negroes  could  be  sent.  Mr.  Jefferson  favored  this  resolu- 
tion, and  on  being  inaugurated  President  a  few  months 
after  its  passage,  he  appears  to  have  at  once  commenced 
the  correspondence  asked  for.  But  no  satisfactory  infor- 
mation having  been  elicited,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
continued  to  manifest  its  earnestness  by  requesting  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  correspondence  "  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  place  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to 
which   free    Negroes    or    Mulattoes    and    such    Negroes 
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or  Mulattoes  as  may  be  emancipated,  may  be  sent, 
or  choose  to  remove  as  a  place  of  asylum."  Request- 
ing further,  the  President  "to  prefer  Africa,  or  any 
of  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements  in  South  Amer- 
ica." Again  in  1805,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a 
resolution  instructing  the  members  of  Congress  from  that 
State  to  endeavor  to  procure  suitable  territory  in  Louis- 
iana. But  of  this  legislative  action  and  correspondence 
there  was  no  practical  outcome. 

Meanwhile    the   friends   of  colonization    "  without   the 
limits  of  the  United  States,"  were  by  no  means  idle,   and 
their  efforts  acquired  additional  strength  by  a    missionary 
spirit  which  about  this   time  first    began    to   show   itself. 
This  began  at  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,   in    1808, 
by  the  foundation  of  a  society  of  undergraduates  whose 
object  was  "  to  effect,  in    the   persons    of  its    members,  a 
mission  or  missions  to  the  heathen."  From  this  beginning, 
the  society  was  two  years  afterwards  transferred  to  theTheo- 
logical  Seminary  at   Andover,  and  there  elaborated  into  a 
"Society  of   Inquiry  respecting  Missions."  The  proposal  of 
four  of  the  members  of  this  society  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the 
heathen   in  foreign  lands,    led  to   the    formation  of    the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  ; 
and  out  of.  or   in  connection   with  this,    also    sprang  the 
American  Bible  Society.      A    leading  spirit  of  this    mis- 
sionary enterprise  was  Samuel  J.  Mills,  who   subsequently 
became  a  clergyman.     And  that  he  might    be  the    better 
fitted  for  it.  he  made  a  journey  of  inquiry  through  a  portion 
of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  where  there  was 
a    large  preponderance   of    the    slave    population.      He 
thoughtfully  expressed  his  conclusions   on  their  relations 
to  the  white  population  by  remarking  that  *'  we  must  save 
the  Negroes  or  the  Negroes  will  ruin  us."    And  with  equal 
significance,  Ebenezer  Burgess,  the  companion  of  Mills  in 
his  journey,  and  who  also  subsequently  became  a   clergy- 
man, in  reply  to  a    request    for  his  opinion    on    a    project 
which  was  at  that  time  mooted,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Negro     colony    somewhere     in    the   then    great    wilder- 
ness  between    the    Ohio  river  and  the  great    lakes,  said  : 
"Whether   any   of  us  live  to  see  it  or  not,  the  time   will 
come  when  white  men  will  want  all  that  region    and   will 
have  it.  and  our  colony  will  be  overwhelmed  by  them." 

In  181 1,  correspondence  was  renewed  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
on  the  subject,  which  showed  his  continued  devotion  to  it. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Ann  Mifflin,  requesting  his  opin- 
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ion  on  measures  for  procuring  an  establishment  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  he  wrote  that  "Nothing  is  more  to  be 
wished  than  that  the  United  States  would  themselves 
undertake  to  make  such  an  establishment  on  the  coast  of 
Africa." 

February  15,  1815,  Dr.  Robert  Finley,  of  Princeton,  N.J., 
wrote  to  John  O.  Mumford,  Esq.,  New  York,  as  follows  : — 
"  Dear  Sir  :  The  longer  I  live  to  see  the  wretchedness 
of  men,  the  more  I  admire  the  virtue  of  those  who  desire, 
and  with  patience  labor  to  execute  plans  for  the  relief  of 
the  wretched.  On  this  subject  the  state  of  the  free  blacks 
has  very  much  occupied  my  mind.  Their  number  increases 
greatly,  and  their  wretchedness  it  appears  to  me.  Every- 
thing connected  with  their  condition,  including  their  color 
is  against  them  ;  nor  is  there  much  prospect  that  their 
state  can  be  greatly  meliorated  while  they  shall  continue 
among  us.  Could  not  the  rich  and  benevolent  devise 
means  to  form  a  colony  on  some  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  similar  to  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  might  grad- 
ually induce  many  free  blacks  to  go  and  settle,  devising 
for  them  the  means  of  getting  there,  and  protection  and 
support  until  they  are  established  }  Could  they  be  sent 
back  to  Africa,  a  threefold  benefit  would  arise  :  we  should 
be  clear  of  them,  we  should  send  to  Africa  a  population 
partly  civilized  and  Christianized  for  its  benefit,  and  our 
own  blacks  themselves  would  be  put  in  a  better  situation. 
Think  much  on  this  subject  and  then  write  me  when  you 
have  leisure." — New  Jersey  at  that  time  held  about  10,000 
slaves.  During  the  same  year,  an  African  missionary 
society  was  organized  in  Richmond  Virginia,  with  which 
theRev.LottCary  was  identified,  and  the  subject  of  African 
colonization  was  of  increasing  interest  throughout  the  / 
State.  */ 

In  February,  1816,  General  C.  F.  Mercer,  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  legislature,  first  gained  knowledge  of  the  . 
secret  resolutions  of  that  body,  1800- 1805,  before  referred 
to.  Being  under  no  obligations  of  secrecy  himself,  and  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  obiccts  of  those  resolutions, 
he  at  once  declared  his  purpose  of  making  them  public, 
and  of  again  bringing  them  before  the  legislature,  which 
he  did,  and  they  were  for  the  third  time  openly  adopted, 
and  almost  unanimously  :  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  a 
vote  of  132  to  14,  and  in  the  Senate  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing vote.  General  Mercer's  earnestness  secured  the  co-op- 
eration of  many  friends  to  colonization    without  the  limits 
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of  the  United  States,  among  them  one  of  his  college  class- 
mates, Mr.  Elias  B.  Caldwell,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  Mr. 
Francis  S.  Key,  of  Maryland,  who,  with  Dr.  Finley,  heart- 
ily entered  into  the  project,  and  brought  about  a  conven- 
tion of  persons  willing  to  become  its  active  promoters. 
This  first  meeting  for  the  purpose  convened  in  Washing- 
ton, December  21,  1816.  It  was  attended  by  "a  very 
respectable  number"  of  persons,  who  organized  by  the 
appointing  of  Henry  Clay  chairman.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  explained  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  spoke  of 
the  general  public  interest  in  the  subject  throughout  the 
country,  particularizing  Virginia,  New  York,  Indiana, 
Tennessee  and  Maryland.  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
and  Robert  Wright,  of  Maryland,  also  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, and  endorsed  its  objects.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  constitution,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  the  week  following,  December  28,  1816,  when  the 
American  Colonization  Society  was  organized  and  adopted 
a  constitution.  Fifty  gentlemen  enrolled  their  names  as 
members,  among  whom  were  Dr.  William  Thornton,  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Dr.  Robert  Finley,  and  the  leading 
statesmen  of  Congress. 

January  I,  1817,  the  day  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  the 
Society  met  for  the  election  of  officers.  Hon.  Bushrod 
Washington,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  President,  and  twelve 
Vice-presidents  were  chosen  representing  nine  States, 
including  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Massachusetts,  and  one 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  thus  showing  a  concurrent 
movement  of  the  friends  of  the  African  in  America,  inde- 
pendent of  all  sectional  considerations.  This  was  the  first 
and  remains  the  only  society  ever  organized  for  the  explicit 
purpose  of  giving  the  Negro  perfect  freedom;  of  promoting 
his  education  for  his  own  good  ;  of  making  him  indepen- 
dent; of  giving  him  a  country  he  can  call  his  own,  and  of 
elevating  his  race  to  the  standard  of  a  Christian  nation. 
Lest  these  postulates  be  thought  too  sweeping,  the  reader 
perhaps  may  need  reminding  that  Sierra  Leone  was 
founded  (in  1787)  as,  and  continues  to  be  an  English 
colony  in  Africa.  So  far  from  that  Colony  being  a  fore- 
runner and  example  for  American  colonizationists,  it  was 
from  the  first  deceptive  and  disappointing  to  those 
who  undertook  to  follow  it.  And  in  the  progress  of 
Liberia,  instead  of  being  a  helpmate,  Sierra  Leone  has 
been  a  hindrance. 

When  in  November,  18 17,  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Ebenezer 
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Burgess  the  first  agents  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  proceeded  to  Africa  by  the  way  of  England  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  territory,  they  assayed  the  assis- 
tance of  the  officers  of  the  English  Colony  in  London,  by 
whom  they  were  politely  received,  and  given  letters  to 
their  agents  and  authorities  in  Sierra  Leone.  But  on  arri- 
val there,  March  22,  1818,  while  they  were  kindly  received 
by  the  governor  and  officials,  and  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  the  place,  they  were  nevertheless  given  to  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  an  American  colony  would  not  be 
desirable  as  a  new  neighbor.  Fortunately,  they  found  true 
friends  in  the  "  Friendly  Society":  a  small  society  recently 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  pioneer  of  practical 
American  Colonizationists,  Paul  Cuffee,  and  his  com- 
panion John  Kizell,  an  ex-slave  from  South  Carolina. 

Paul  Cuffee  was  a  half-breed  African  and  Indian,  born  in 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  1759.  He  was  identified  with 
the  colored  people  of  his  own  native  place,  but  possessed  a 
vigorous  mind  guided  by  much  practical  good  sense,  and 
rose  to  eminent  respectability.  He  became  a  mariner,  and 
not  long  after,  the  owner  of  a  vessel,  of  which  he  was  his 
own  master.  Presumably  he  had  heard  of  the  eflforts  of 
Drs.  Hopkins,  Stiles  and  Thornton  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  and  he  now  had  at  his  own  disposal  the  means  which 
they  so  much  desired,  with  ■\vhich  to  begin  the  work.  He 
had  been  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  therein  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Kizell  he  founded  a  co-operative  and  benevolent  asso- 
ciation, which  they  called  the  "  Friendly  Society."  Thus 
having  prepared  the  way,  in  181 5  he  fitted  out  his  vessel 
at  his  own  cost,  and  took  forty  colored  people,  only  eight  of 
whom  were  able  to  pay  for  passage,  from  Boston  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  placed  them  in  charge  of  the  Society  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  forming  on  a  previous  voyage. 
— "  Moved,"  he  said,  "  by  a  desire  to  raise  his  brethren  in 
the  United  States  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers."  Paul  Cuffee  died  in  1816 — the  same  year 
in  which  the  American  Colonization  Society  was  organ- 
ized. 

Mr.  Mills,  who  was  sufifering/rom  "  pulmonary  disease," 
when  he  left  home,  found  himself  unable  to  proceed  further. 
He  therefore  took  passage  for  return  home,  but  died  on 
the  voyage.  Mr.  Burgess,  aided  by  John  Kizell  and  other 
associates  of  the  Friendly  Society,  pursued  the  search  for 
a  settlement,  and  first  halted  at  Sherbro,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Sierre  Leone,  at  which  place 
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they  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  natives  for  territory 

Meanwhile  the  Society  at  home  had  not  been  idle. 

The  law  of  Congress  making  the  importation  of  slaves 
penal  after  1808,  was  found  to  be  defective,  in  that  while 
it  punished  the  importer,  the  slave  so  imported  became  sub- 
ject, like  all  other  persons  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
he  was  found.  Slave  traders  there  still  were  who  were 
willing  to  take  the  risk  of  detection,  and  purchasers  who 
were  ready  to  profit  by  the  temerity. 

The  first  legislative  action  against  this  venal  collusion 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  slave  trade,  despite  the  law, 
was  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  which  enacted,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1817,  that  the  Governor  should  take  all  such  im- 
ported slaves  out  of  the  hands  of  private  speculators  into 
his  own  custody,  and  sell  them  at  auction  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State^  Treasury  ;  provided,  however,  that  if  the 
Colonization  Society  would  undertake  to  transport  them 
to  Africa,  and  would  pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
State,, the  Governor  was  requested  to  aid  the  Society  as  he 
rnight  deem  expedient. — This  was  also  the  first  official  ac- 
tion in  the  United  States  for  the  return  of  recaptured  slaves 
to  Africa.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  acts  of  Congress. 
First  in  18 18,  by  increasing  the  penalty  which  made  the 
importation  of  slaves  penal  after  1808  ;and  second,  through 
the  influence  of  General  Mercer,  March  3,  1819,  which  pro- 
vided that  all  slaves  illegally  imported,  or  taken  at  sea, 
should  be  held  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  until 
removed  from  the  country  ;  the  President  was  authorized 
to  appoint  an  agent  to  take  care  of  them,  and  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  meet 
the  expense.  About  six  weeks  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  discovered  in  a  Georgia  newspaper  an  ad- 
vertisement for  the  sale  of  illegally  imported  slaves,  under 
the  State  law  of  18 17. 

He  immediately  informed  the  Society  ;  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Meade  of  Virginia,  was  sent  to  Georgia  as  its  agent,  to 
receive  them.  Litigation  with  Spanish  claimants  for  a  time 
prevented  success  ;  but  after  about  two  years,  the  Society 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  them,  and  they  were 
returned  to  Africa. 

President  Monroe,  who  had  from  the  first  been  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  colonization  scheme,  construed  the 
law  of  March  3,  1819,  to  mean  that  a  suitable  situation  on 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  should  be  provided  for  the  agents 
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and  those  who  should  be  intrusted  to  their  care.  For  this 
purpose  he  determined  to  send  a  vessel  to  the  coast,  with 
two  agents,  and  the  necessary  men  and  means  to  secure  a 
suitable  place  and  make  it  habitable.  He  appointed  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Bacon  and  Mr.  Jno.  P.  Bankson,  agents,  and 
authorized  the  charter  of  the  ship  Elizabeth.  The  ship  was 
advertised  to  receive  on  board  and  provide  for  such  free 
blacks  recommended  by  the  Colonization  Society,  as  might 
be  required  to  eftect  a  permanent  settlement,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  Col- 
onization Society.  Thus  provided  the  Elizabeth  sailed 
from  New  York,  February  6,  1820,  with  eighty-eight  emi- 
grants from  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  She  followed  the  wake  of  Paul  Cuffee,  proceeded 
first  to  Sierra  Leone,  thence  to  Campelar,  Kizell's  place, 
Sherbro  Island.  But  here  they  were  soon  interrupted  by 
influential  agents  from  Sierra  Leone,  who  while  they 
"wished  the  American  colonists  all  success,"  as  others  of 
the  English  Colony  did  Mills  and  Burgess  two  years  before, 
wished  them  further  off,  and  succeeded  by  their  interference 
in  breaking  up  the  negotiations  which  Kizell  had  instituted 
with  the  natives  for  Sherbro.  Thence  for  a  short  time  the 
emigrants  moved  to,  and  dwelt  at  Fourah;  some  returned 
to  Sierra  Leone. 

In  November,  1820,  the  President  dispatched  the  U.  S. 
Schooner  Aligator,  Captain  R.  F.  Stockton,  on  a  voyage 
of  exploration  of,  and  instructions  to  negotiate  for  suitable 
territory.  Proceeding  to  Sherbro  and  Fourah  Bay,  Capt. 
Stockton  took  on  board  with  him  Dr.  Eli  Ayres,  an  agent 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  who  had  preceded  him  to  the 
Coast,  and  proceeded  with  the  difficult  work,  which  by  the 
aid  of  Elijah  Johnson,  one  of  the  Elizabeth's  cxmgvdinis  was 
successfully  accomplished  in  the  following  year  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Cape  Mcsuradb,  and  its  occupation  January  7, 
1822 — 250  miles  south  of  Sierra  Leone,  but  still  "not  far 
enough  off"  For  scarcely  had  the  negotiations  for  its 
occupancy  ended,  and  the  place  left  temporarily  in  charge 
of  Elijah  Johnson,  than  the  interference  of  the  English 
again  cropped  out  by  the  threats  of  some  of  the  native 
kings  with  whom  they  had  been  dealing,  and  from  whom 
the  purchase  had  been  made,  at  the  prospective  loss  of 
•their  slave  trade  privileges  ;  and  an  offer  to  Johnson  of  a 
force  of  marines  from  a  British  man-of-war  to  quiet  the 
disturbance  if  he  woiild  only  cede  a  few  feet  of  ground  on 
which  to  erect  a  British  flag.     "No,"  said  Johnson,    "we 
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want  no  flagstaff  put  up  here,  that  will  cost  more  to  get  it 
down  again  than  it  will  to  whip  the  natives.  I  have  been 
two  years  searching  for  a  home  in  Africa,  and  I  have  found 
it ;  and  I  shall  stay  here." 

The  fact  is,  the  English  slave  trade  as  compared  with 
American,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  continuance  of 
African  slavery,  as  it  does  to  its  origin  ;  the  British  were 
among  the  earliest  to  engage  in  it,  and  the  last  to  quit  it. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  abolishing  the  slave  trade  after  1808, 
was  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  little  regarded  by  English- 
men, as  was  the  Act  of  Congress  of  corresponding  date  by 
Americans.  And  whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  British 
commerce  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  without  regard  to  the 
particulars  of  that  commerce,  found  protection  under  the 
British  flag.  Indeed  so  long  had  this  been  the  case  that 
the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  seemed  to 
claim  inherent  rights  there,  and  treated  the  settlement  of 
immigrants  from  America  as  an  encroachment  upon  their' 
exclusive  privileges.  And  it  is  even  so  to  this  day,  Eng- 
land continues  to  dispute  the  boundaries  of  Liberia. 

Liberia  was  from  the  first,  however,  in  its  possessions  an 
independent  colony  acquired  by  "certain  persons,  citizens 
of  the  United  States  .  .  .  desirous  to  establish ///^w- 
sclvesT  .  .  and  not  by  the  United  States  other  than  by 
friendly  assistance.  But  it  was  by  the  tacit  protection 
which  this  friendly  act  seemed  to  imply,  that  Liberia  was 
enabled  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  first  place,  and  which 
subsequently  saved  her  from  annihilation  by  the  interests 
protected  by  the  British  flag. 

In  1843 — the  next  year  after  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  slave  trade — and  all  along  up  to  that 
period  the  English  continued  to  treat  this  infant  colony 
with  contempt,  respecting  only  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
United  States.  Liberia  at  that  time  had  taken  upon  herself 
the  exercise  of  certain  national  rights,  and  among  them, 
the  universally  acknowledged  commercial  right  of  collect- 
ing port  charges.  For  its  maintenance  she  employed  a 
little  schooner,  called  the  John  Seyes.  On  assaying  to  col- 
lect port  dues  at  Edina,  one  of  Liberia's  ports  of  entry,  the 
British  not  only  protested  the  right,  but  seized  the  John 
Seyes,  and  took  her  before  the  Court  of  Admiralty  at? 
Sierra  Leone. — There  happened  to  be  for  the  time  no  Ameri- 
can man  o'war  on  the  Coast. — Liberia  appealed  to  the 
friendly  intermediation  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Everett, 
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the  American  Minister  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen  under  date 
of  December  30.  1843  : 

"  The  undersigned  greatly  fears  that  if  the  right  of  the 
settlement  to  act  as  an  independent  political  community, 
and  as  such  to  inforce  the  laws  necessary  to  its  existence 
and  property,  be  denied  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
if  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  be  employed  in  pro- 
tecting individual  trades  in  violation  of  her  laws,  the  effort 
will  be  to  aim  a  fatal  blow  at  its  very  existence."  To  this 
Mr.  Fox  wrote  to  Mr.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  State,  that — 

"  The  Liberians  showed  a  disposition  to  enlarge  very 
considerably  the  limits  of  their  territory  ;  assuming  to  all 
appearances  quite  unjustifiably,  the  right  of  monopo- 
lizing the  trade  with  native  inhabitants  along  a  consider- 
able line  of  coast,  where  the  trade  had  hitherto  been  free  ; 
and  thus  ignorantly  interfering  with  the  commerce,  inter- 
est and  pursuits  of  British  subjects  in  that  quarter."  ,  .  .  In 
reply  Mr.  Upshur  stated  that — 

..."  It  is  not  perceived  that  any  nation  can  have  just 
reason  to  complain  that  this  settlement  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  limits  of  its  original  territory.  Its  very  exis- 
tence requires  that  it  should  extend  those  limits.  Hereto- 
fore this  has  never  been  done  by  arms  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  but  always  by  fair  purchase  from  the  natives.  In 
like  manner  their  treaties  with  the  native  princes,  whether 
of  trade  or  otherwise  ought  to  be  respected.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  their  influence  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
Africa,  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  African  slaves,  will  be  worth  very  little 
if  they  should  be  restrained  at  this  time,  in  any  one  of  these 
particulars.  Full  justice,  it  is  hoped  may  be  done  to  Eng- 
land, without  denying  to  Liberia  powers  so  necessary  to 
the  safety,  prosperity,  and  the  utility  of  that  settlement 
as  a  philanthrophic  establishment.  .  .  They  are  themselves 
nearly  powerless,  they  must  rely,  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  rights,  on  the  justice  and  sympathy  of  other  powers. 
That  this  Government  will  be  at  all  times,  prepared  to 
interpose  its  good  oflfices  to  prevent  any  encroachment  by 
the  colony  upon  any  just  right  of  any  nation,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  see  it  despoiled  of  its  territory, 
rightfully  acquired,  or  improperly  restrained  in  the  exercise 
of  its  necessary  rights  and  powers  as  an  independent  set- 
tlement." 

After  several  month's  litigation,  the  John  Seyes  was 
cleared,   and  the  Liberian  authorities  notified  they  could 
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have  her  on  paying  the  costs  of  adjudication,  amounting 
to  $1200  !  considerably  more  than  she  was  worth.  One  of 
the  items  in  the  bill  of  costs  to  the  British  Government 
was  ninety-nine  days  hire  of  an  anchor  at  $1.50  per  diem, 
notwithstanding  that  when  the  schooner  was  seized,  she 
had  on  board  two  good  anchors  with  chain  cables. — The 
conditions  were  refused,  the  British  Government  retained 
the  JoJin  Seys,  denied  the  right  of  the  Liberians  to  acquire 
territory  by  treaty  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  to 
govern  that  which  they  had  already  acquired  ;  instructed 
her  subjects  not  to  pay  duties,  and  gave  the  Liberians  to 
understand  that  the  British  navy  would  enforce  this  decis- 
ion. 

Thus,  were  the  Liberians,  after  twenty  years'  tutelage 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  under  the  direction  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society,  at  the  very  outset  of  their  first  effort  to 
shape  their  own  destinies,  estopped  by  the  British  govern- 
ment.— The  Colonization  Society  was  like  its  offspring — 
devoid  of  sovereign  power  to  make  treaties.  But  together 
the  Society  and  the  Colony  were  equal  to  the  occasion. 
After  mature  deliberation  and  thorough  study  of  the 
import  of  the  terms  on  which  the  settlement  had  been 
acquired,  the  Society  amended  its  constitution  by  striking 
out  everything  relating  to  the  government  as  a  colony, 
and  declared  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  people  of  Liberia 
to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  work  of  self-government, 
including  the  management  of  all  their  foreign  relations; 
and  recommended  to  them  to  publish  to  the  world  a 
declaration  of  their  true  character  as  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent State.  Theproprietyof  this  action  wassubmitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people,  and  being  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
a  convention  was  called  in  conformity  therewith,  which 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  1847,  adopted  a  new  consti- 
tution and  made  a  formal  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  year,  her  independence  was 
acknowledged  by  England  and  France.  But  even  this 
was  at  first  equally  disregarded  by  the  British /rr^  traders. 
Even  as  late  as  1853,  President  Roberts  had  to  contend 
with  the  British  Government  against  the  prosecution  of  the 
coolie  trade,  which  was  but  another  name  only,  for  the 
slave  trade,  within  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic. 
And  still  later.  President  Benson  had  to  contend  with  France 
against  the  same  infamous  traffic  under  the  French  flag. 
But  both  finally,  more  out  of  respect  to  the  growing  uni- 
versal sentiment  against  the  slave  trade,  than  sensibility  to 
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their  own  wrong  doings,  doubtless,  yielded  to  the  progress 
of  civilization  on  that  portion  of  the  Coast  of  Africa,  occu- 
pied by  Liberia  ;  whateverthey  may  have  done,  or  continue 
to  do,  in  other  parts. 

Liberia's  flag  is  now  honored  by  all  Christian  nations, 
and  none  more  deserves  honor,  for  the  cause  over  which  it 
floats  is  the  grandest  and  holiest  which  ever  gave  birth  to 
a  nation — the  redemption  of  a  whole  race  of  mankind  from 
heathenism  and  slavery. 

What,  let  us  now  inquire  are  the  obligations  of  Christian 
nations  to  sustain  Liberia  ? 

Our  effort  to  answer  this  question  will  be  mainly  direc- 
ted to  England  and  the  United  States,  and  on  the  statistics 
of  the  last  census  year  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that  during  the  Eighteenth  centu- 
ry, comprehending  the  period  when  Great  Britain  was 
most  intent  on  developing  the  resources  of  her  American 
Colonies,  she  imported  3,225,466  slaves. — During  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  previous  to  that  period,  she  im- 
ported 6io,cxx) :  aggregating  at  the  time  she  ceased  to  find 
the  slave  trade  profitable  as  conducted  under  the  segis  of 
her  flag  3,835,466.  About  the  same  number  as  were  eman- 
cipated in  the  United  States  by  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  average  value  at  which  slaves  were  estimated  by 
British  traders  at  the  time  of  importation  was  £'}p  per 
capita,  making  for  the  whole  number  ;{^  105, 063, 980.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  however,  it  was  estimated  that  each  one  was 
actually  worth,  on  a  general  average  of  valuation,  eight 
times  as  much  as  his  first  cost  in  the  value  of  his  labor  : 
aggregating  the  enormous  amount  of  Eight  hundred  and 
forty  millions,  five  himdrcd  and  eleven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  poimds  sterling,  as  an  approximate  primary 
estimate  of  England's  pecuniary  obligation  to  Africa  for 
the  developement  of  the  resources  of  her  American  Col- 
onies. 

The  value  of  African  slavery  in  America  to  England 
subsequent  to  American  Independence  is  suggested,  and 
might  be  approximately  estimated  by  the  enormous  devel- 
opement of  her  cotton  looms,  and  the  profits  arising  there- 
from ;  by  the  value  of  the  cotton,  grain,  flour,  bacon,  sugar, 
naval  stores  and  tobacco  exported  to  her  as  the  product  of 
slave  labor  in  the  Southern  States. 

These  exportations  from  1807  to  i860,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars!  But  to  this 
averment  the  over  nice  critic  from  an  English  standpoint 
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may  reply  :  This  portion  of  the  debt,  the  value  of  slave 
labor  to  England  since  American  Independence,  belongs 
to  the  United  States,  we  have  paid  for  our  importations. 
Be  it  so,  and  the  inquiry  follows:  What  would  England 
have  done,  and  what  would  have  been  the  degree  of  her 
material  prosperity  and  the  comfort  of  her  people  without 
those  products  of  African  slavery  ?  By  the  same  means  it 
is  indeed  true,  other  nations  have  also  greatly  profited, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  particular,  was  es- 
tablished, in  the  North  and  the  West,  equally  with  the 
South.  For,  during  the  same  interval  of  time  the  amount 
of  raw  material  and  other  produce  supplied  by  slave  labor 
to  New  England  to  build  up  and  sustain  her  manufacturies, 
and  to  feed  and  clothe  her  people  exceeded  an  average  of 
one  hundred  millionsof  dollars  annually.  The  value  of  the 
raw  cotton  alone  sent  to  the  northern  mills  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  period  amounted  to  over  thirty  millionsof 
dollars  annually.  Boston  alone  received  from  the  Slave 
States  in  1859,  cotton  valued  at  $22,000,000;  wool  ^i  000- 
000;  hides,  $1,000,000;  lumber.  $1,000,000;  flour,  $1,500- 
000;  corn,  $1,200,000;  rice.  $500,000;  tobacco,  $2,000,000: 
— $31,200,000.  Providence,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Portland, 
and  other  Northern  cities,  as  much  more.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh  and  other  great  man- 
ufacturing cities  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  swell  the 
sum  to  the  aggregate  of  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually. 

And  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  chiefly  owned  and 
conducted  by  the  non-slave-holding  States,  but  built  upand 
sustained  by  the  product  of  slave  labor — who  can  venture  to 
estimate  its  value  to  the  country  for  the  period  under  consid- 
eration .-'  In  i860,  the  accumulated  tonnage  in  the  United 
States  was  estimated  at  4,000,000  sail,  and  valued  at  $160,- 
000,000.  Of  this  the  Slave  States  owned  less  than  one-sev- 
enth, while  they  furnished  more  than  six-sevenths  of  the 
freight  which  sustained  it.  The  cotton  crop  of  that  year  was 
estimated  at  two  thousand  and  seventy  million  pounds.  The 
freight  on  it  alone  at  one  cent  per  pound  for  first  removal 
was  nearly  $21,000,000.  The  value  of  other  articles  of 
southern  produce  exported,  held  the  same  relations  to  the 
ownership  of  the  tonnage.  The  return,  or  import  freights 
were  also  in  a  great  measure  on  Southern  account.  At  the 
same  rates  as  export  freight,  the  earnings  by  importations 
were  $35,000,000;  of  which  amount  $12,000,000  was  paid 
by  Southern   consumers;   making    about   $36,000,000,   or 
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more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  value  of  Southern 
ownership  paid  per  annum,  2.^  measured  by  i860,  from  slave 
labor  in  support  of  commerce,  without  taking  into  account 
the  value  of  coasting  freights. 

To  proceed  with  the  detail  and  summing  up  of  the  values 
derived  from  slave  labor  and  due  Africa,  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  would  in  the  aggregates  severally, 
greatly  exceed  the  amount  of  their  respective  national 
debts — would  show  that  they  owe  more  to  Africa  than  to 
all  the  world  besides  ! 

Shall  the  debt  be  paid  ? 

These  two  Anglo  Saxon  countries  having  acquired 
through  the  instrumentality  of  African  slavery  as  their 
most  important  means,  that  degree  of  wealth  and  progress 
in  the  development  of  resources  which  give  them  the  first 
rank  among  nations,  have  set  their  slaves  "free,"  to  shirk 
for  themselves  in  the  battle  of  life  amidst  difficulties  and 
hardships  unknown  to  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  After  seventeen  years  trial  in  the  United  States. 
and  a  portion  of  them  for  more  than  twice  that  period 
under  English  laws,  the  "free"  negroes  in  both  countries, 
can,  with  as  much  truth  now  as  did  the  Liberians  in  their 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1847,  declare  that  "we 
were  made  a  separate  and  distinct  class,  and  against  us 
every  avenue  to  improvement  was  effectually  closed. 
Strangers  from  all  lands,  of  a  color  different  from  ours  were 
preferred  before  us." 

How  markedly  true  is  this  declaration,  at  the  very  day 
of  this  writing,  at  our  doors.  The  really  free  working 
people  of  all  other  nationalities,  no  longer  fearing  humilia- 
tion fromworkingside  by  side  with  Negro  slaves,  are  rushing 
in  unprecedented  numbers  to  fill  the  places  of  those  "free" 
colored  laborers,  in  all  the  avocations  to  which  they  were 
deemed  to  be  especially  suited. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  discuss  the  equality  of  political 
rights,  and  the  fact  that  the  Negro  in  America  is  endowed 
by  law,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  law  to  endow  him, 
with  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  which  belong  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  the  fact  is  none  the  less  true  that 
"  Strangers  from  all  lands  are  preferred  before  him."  No 
legislation,  no  amount  of  legislative  privileges  ever  has,  or 
ever  can  overcome  the  impassable  social  bar  to  preferment 
which  everywhere  faces  the  Negro  except  in  his  own 
native  country — Africa.  In  the  North  where  slavery  has 
been  abolished  for  several   generations,   and   in  the  new 
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West  where  it  has  never  existed,  equally  with  the  South, 
the  social  distinctions  of  color  are  as  keenly  observed  as 
they  ever  were,  and  all  the  more  painfully  to  the  liberated 
slave,  because  of  his  conscious  rights  under  the  law,  and  the 
repeated  humiliations  to  which  he  is  constantly  subjected, 
by  the  use  that  is  made  of  him  by  politicians. 

It  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  times  to  observe  the  grow- 
ing restlessness  of  the  Africans  in  America  under  the  dis- 
appointed hopes  which  their  pseudo  friends  have  inspired. 
That  some — and  the  most  intelligent — among  them,  see 
more  and  more  clearly  year  by  year  that  their  importance 
in  the  political  strife  of  parties  ceases  with  every  election  ; 
that  they  are  valued  and  used  for  their  votes  to  serve  the 
ends  of  others  only,  and  not  themselves  ;  that  they  have 
exchanged  servile  labor  for  servile  politics  ;  that  they  are 
made  footballs  of,  and  insulted  at  every  turn  by  the  pit- 
tance patronage  of  the  very  persons  who  assume  to  be 
their  special  advocates  ;  that,  in  short,  they  must  sink 
their  individualit>',  or  retain  it  at  the  cost  of  every  char- 
acteristic of  freedom  except  compulsory  labor. 

In  brilliant  contrast  with  hopeless  freedom  for  the  col- 
ored man  in  America,  Liberia  looms  up  as  his  land  of 
promise,  where  the  highest  posts  of  honor  are  accessible 
to  him  and  his  children  ;  where  no  apology  is  required  of 
him  for  the  impertinence  of  having  been  born  ;  where  he 
requires  no  white  man's  permission  to  vote,  or  how  ;  where 
he  is  2l  freeman\x\  its  fullest  and  best  sense,  in  the  land  of 
his  fathers,  and  where  he  can  rule  instead  of  being  ruled. 

Modern  discovery  has  shown  that  all  our  previously 
conceived  ideas  of  barren  wastes  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
were  erroneous  ;  that  the  hitherto  unknown  regions  are 
luxuriant  forests,  with  diversified  scenery  of  mountains 
and  valleys,  hills  and  dales,  studded  with  great  lakes, 
numerous  and  magnificent  river  courses,  fruitful  in  agri- 
cultural resources,  and  teeming  with  population. 

Lamentably  true,  indeed,  it  is,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  continent  is  still  in 
the  depths  of  heathen  superstition,  divided  into  contend- 
ing tribes  preying  upon  and  devouring  one  another,  as 
they  were  three  hundred  years  ago,  still  making  mer- 
chandise of  their  children  or  sacrificing  them  to  their 
heathen  gods.  It  is  a  custom  as  old  as  any  knowledge 
we  have  of  heathen  Africa,  and  still  obtains,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  most  credible  observers,  that  all  who  are 
captured  in  war.  including  women  and  children  are  made 
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slaves  of;  and  that  the  barbarous  treatment   with  which 
even  the  wives  and  children  of  a  native  prince  are  treated 
during  his  lifetime  reaches  its  climax  by  a  sacrifice  of  their 
lives  at  his  death.     That  the  native  princes  celebrate  their 
feast  days  by  feeding  thousands   of  their  captured    slaves 
t©  idolized  crocodiles,  or    otherwise   destroy  them  ;  that 
the  native  slave  to  his  native  master  in  Africa  is,   indeed, 
now  as  of  yore,    subjected    to    the    most   inconceivable 
tyranny  of  savage  torture  from  infancy   to  old   age,  even 
into  the  very   throes  of  death,  insomuch  that,  inured    to 
hardships  and  tortures  that  shock  the  instinct    of  brutes, 
they  learn  to  look  upon  cruelty  till  its  power  of  impression 
is  lost  upon  them;  they  know    no  such   thing  as   human 
sympathy,  and  welcome    death  as    the  only  relief.     This 
picture  of  slavery  in  Africa  is  no  less    true  of  the   present 
than  of  the  past.     It  was  well  understood  at  the  time  the 
Negro  was  first  made  a  slave  of    in    America,  and  it  was 
from  this  state  of  servitude  that  he  was  transferred  to  the 
controlling    influence    of    civilization    and     Christianity. 
Slav^ery  was  not  thereby  ii'icreased   but   on  the  contrary, 
greatly  mitigated.     Whatever  our  contemplations    there- 
fore, when  we  reflect  upon  the  evils    of  slavery    as    it  has 
existed  in  America,  we  should  not  fail  to  comprehend  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  African  slave  by  a  change  of 
masters;  and  that  the  humane   conduct    of  Las   Casas   in 
transferring  Negro  slaves  from  their   heathen    masters    in 
Africa  to  America,  with  the  benevolent    purpose  of  miti- 
gating the  sufferings  of  the   Indians,    was  not  devoid    of 
beneficent  results  to  the  Negroes.     Transferred  from    the 
most  horrid  and  revolting  cruelties  of   barbarian    masters, 
the  Negro  became  a  willing  slave   to   humane  treatment 
and  civilization.     That  such  a  change   should  render   him 
contented  and  happy,  reconcile  him  to   his    new   position, 
cause  him  to  love  and  obey  his  new  master   was  a  natural 
impulse. 

Such  was  the  attitude  in  which  Negro  slavery  w^as  presented 
to  our  fathers.  They  spurned  the  idea  that  they  introduced 
it.  Actuated  by  the  purest  principles  of  independence 
and  Christianity,  they  recognized  the  evil  of  slavery /rr  se 
no  matter  what  its  necessity  or  whence  its  origin,  and  la- 
mented its  existence  among  them.  But  in  order  to  remove 
it,  they  could  apply  none  of  the  principles  which  had  gov- 
erned other  nations,  for  in  no  other  nation  where  such  a 
change  had  been  effected  were  the  slaves  of  inferior  race 
and  incapable  of  advancement  to  citizenship.  The  univer- 
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sally  conceded  inferiority  of  the  Negro,  at  that  time,  at 
least,  admitted  of  no  discussion  in  regard  to  his  social 
equality  or  any  future  provision  for  it.  Liberia,  as  already 
shown,  was  the  outcome  of  this  spirit.  Heathen  Africa 
still  lies  outspread  before  us — we  have  inherited  the  means 
of  civilizing  it. 

About  fifteen  thousand  free  colored  people,  civilized 
by  American  tutelage  have  been  returned  to  Africa,  since 
the  foundation,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society.  To  this  number,  there  have  been 
added  six  thousand  rescued  Africans  from  the  slave  traders, 
and  three  hundred  and  forty  six  have  emigrated  thither 
from  Barbadoes.  The  total  number  of  civilized  inhabitants 
in  Liberia,  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  a  little  up- 
wards of  20,000.  But  besides  these,  in  an  area  of  territory 
measuring  one  thousand  miles  of  Sea  Coast  and  two  hun- 
dred miles  into  the  interior,  over  1,000,000  native  inhabi- 
tants, have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Liber- 
ian  government  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  have  completely 
extinguished  the  slave  trade  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and 
to  have  already  paved  the  way  for  progressive  civilization 
to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  native  heathen. 

Never  before  since  the  foundation  of  Christianity  has  there 
ever  presented  a  more  favorable  concurrence  of  means  for 
civilizing  a  heathen  people,  than  that  which  now  obtains 
in  the  relations  of  the  colored  people  of  this  country  to 
Africa. 

Liberia — as  a  beacon  light  upon  a  mountain — now 
stands  out  to  view  a  self-governed  community  of/rif^colored 
people  on  the  threshold  of  African  civilization;  proclaiming 
to  the  whole  Christian  world  the  Providential  guidance  of 
our  fathers  in  founding  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
by  means  of  which  the  way  has  been  opened,  and  a  sub- 
stantial free  government  for  the  liberated  slaves  of  Ameri- 
ca, provided  at  the  time  of  all  others  the  most  propitious 
for  the  fulfilment  of  its  destinies. 

The  emancipated  slaves  of  America  have  had  a  bitter  ex- 
perience in  the  effort  to  become  freemen  in  this  country, 
and  few  there  are  now  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  its  utter 
hopelessness.  Their  present  greatest  need,  is  sound  infor- 
mation on  the  status  of  Liberia  as  a  government,  its  geog- 
raphy, climate  and  productions — information  fully  in  the 
possession  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  now 
more  than  ever  before,  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of 
Africa. 
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Of  the  climate  of  Liberia,  and  of  liability  to  acclimating' 
fevers,  the  writer  can  aver  from  actual  observation  that,  as 
compared  with  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coast  of  America,  the  advantages  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
Liberia.  Moreover,  that  the  liability  to  fevers  and  risks 
to  health  in  general  are  quite  as  great  in  any  equally  ex- 
tensive line  of  Coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas,  as  on 
the  section  of  African  Coast  occupied  by  Liberia.  And 
all  accounts  agree  that  on,  and  after  proceeding  into  the 
interior  about  forty  miles,  the  climate  is  in  a  high  degree 
salubrious. 

To  William  Coppinger,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  to  Edward  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  the  writer  is 
under  obligations  for  a  published  letter  of  Commodore 
Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Navy,  since  his  fruitless  effort  to  settle  the 
boundary  between  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone;* for  recent 
numbers  of  the  African  Repository ,rQCQnt  Presidential  mes- 
sages of  Liberia  and  other  papers  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  condensed,  of  the  present  status  and  internal  pros- 
pects of  Liberia,  and  of  her  relations  with  other  nations 
in  the  promotion  of  her  trade  and  commerce. 

Coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice  and  all  the  different  kinds  of 
rp  vegetables,   fruits,  spices  and  die  plants  peculiar  to  tropi- 

f  *  Washington,  D.  C,  April  6,  1881, 

I  William  Coppinger,  Esq.,  Secretary  American  Colonization  Society  f 

|r.  Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  other  engagements  prevent  my  participa- 

%  tion  in  your  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  behalf  of  the 

\.  interests  of  the  republic  of  Liberia. 

4;  In  view  of  the  many  failures  which  have   been  recorded  in  every 

\  '  age  of  the  worid,  that  colony  may  be   regarded  as   a  success;  yet  to 

those  familiar  with  the  present  condition  of  Liberia  it  is  evident  that 
a  crisis  in  her  existence  has  been  reached  in  which  she  requires  the 
active  and  persistent  efforts  of  her  friends.  With  all  due  considera- 
tion, not  only  for  the  patient  efforts  of  the  society  of  which  you  have 
so  long  been  the  esteemed  secretary,  but  for  the  exertions  of  Christians 
and  philanthropists  throughout  England  and  America,  I  think  there 
has  been  too  much  "  waitmg  upon  Providence"  for  advancing  the  in^ 
terest  and  strengthening  the  position  of  the  colonists  in  Africa.  Added 
to  the  disadvantages  of  a  decreasing  revenue,  a  growing  debt  and  an 
entire  absence  of  foreign  capital  (the  investment  of  which  is  discouraged 
by  Liberian  laws)  there  seems  to  be  languor  in  place  of  decided 
action  among  the  men  who  believe  in  the  capabilities  of  the  African 
race  for  self-government,  and  an  utter  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  towards  a  colony  planted  by  ourselves  in  behalf  of  a 
race  subject  for  many  years  to  our  oppressive  laws,  and  barred  by  our 
statutes  from  taking  its  place  among  the  nations. 
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cal  and  semi-tropical  climates  thrive  well  in  Liberia.  To 
coffee  in  particular  the  climate  and  soil  seem  to  be  peculiar- 
ly well  adapted  ;  the  quality  produced  being  equal  to  the 
best  Java,  and  the  yield  abundant, 

Ibrahim  Sissi,  sovereign  ruler  and  commander  of  the 
faithful  of  the  Kingdom  of  Medina  has  recently  requested 
the  Liberian  Government  to  assist  in  opening  the  roads  for 
trade  from  that  wealthy  emporium  to  Monrovia.  That  city 


It  has  been  stated  and  generally  believed  that  the  climate  of  Liberia 
is  fatal  to  its  prosperity.  This  in  a  measure  perhaps  is  true,  but  true 
only  in  the  same  degree  as  in  all  tropical  countries  in  either  hemi- 
sphere. Malarial  fevers  prevail,  but  not  of  a  fatal  type,  and  certainly 
not  more  aggravated  than  on  our  Southern  seaboard  or  throughout 
Central  America.  Even  if  the  climate  is  injurious,  it  is  an  evil  which 
disappears  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  in  proportion  as  the 
country  is  cleared  and  population  increased.  If  many  of  the  colonists 
suffer  from  climatic  ills,  it  is  due  partly  to  the  hardships  incident  to 
emigration,  but  in  my  opinion  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that  many 
if  not  most  of  the  emigrants  are  of  a  mixed  blood,  and  consequently 
inherit  the  delicacy  of  constitution  common  to  mulattoes  in  this 
country. 

Of  all  the  checks  to  the  progress  of  Liberia,  climate,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  least.  Its  great  bars  to  advancement  are  :  First,  the  rivalry  of 
the  colony  of  the  British  crown  at  Sierra  Leone;  second,  the  great 
flood  of  Mohammedanism  coming  from  the  north  and  east  of  the  repub- 
lic, with  apparently  irresistible  force;  third,  the  want  of  steam  com- 
munication and  the  consequent  steady  flow  of  emigration  from  this 
country  ;  and  lastly,  the  indifference  of  the  United  States  government 
and  the  people  to  the  republic,  not  only  in  a  Christian  and  philan- 
thropic point  of  view,  but  perhaps  more  tangibly  in  its  commercial 
aspect  as  the  objective  point  for  American  trade  on  the  west  coast. 

It  may  readily  be  understood  that  Sierra  Leone,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powerful  government  of  Great  Britain,  possessed  of 
ample  means,  and  always  sustained  by  military  forces,  urged  on  by 
the  persistent  efforts  of  British  traders  to  monopolize  more  and  more 
the  valuable  trade  of  interior  Africa,  is  constantly  encroaching  on 
Liberian  territory,  both  upon  its  sea  shore  and  upon  its  rather  indefi- 
nable internal  limits.  This  aggression,  although  not  countenanced, 
nor  perhaps  understood  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  is  nevertheless 
going  on  until  at  last  Liberia,  losing  not  only  her  territory,  but,  con- 
sequently, her  revenue  will  dwindle  into  a  mere  trading  post  or  mis- 
sionary station.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  British  steamers  stop 
regularly  for  the  purpose  of  landing  and  receiving  cargoes  on  at  least 
two  points  within  the  Liberian  limits,  as  understood  in  this  country, 
without  regarding  the  customs  laws  of  the  republic.  The  goods  thus 
landed  and  received  are  taken  to  and  from  the  interior  of  Liberia,  thus 
not  only  defrauding  her  revenue,  but  encouraging  the  natives  to  diso- 
bey and  hold  in  contempt  ail  her  laws.  The  Liberian  gorernment 
made  its  first  grave  mistake  in  appealing  to  the  British  crown  for  pro- 
tection from  this  injustice.  Its  appeal  should  have  been  to  the  United 
States,  which,  under  treaty,  is  required  to  protect  the  colony  from 
the  natives  within  its  borders.     I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  many 
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is  said  to  contain  about  20,000 population,  and  the  country- 
round  about,  to  be  thickly  settled,  and  abounding  in  cattle, 
hides,  goats,  sheep,  horses,  asses,  rice,  peas,  corn,  ground- 
nuts, cotton  country  cloths,  butter,  rock-salt  and  gold  in 
great  abundance.  All  he  wants  is  free  and  uninterrupted 
intercourse  between  Medina  and  Monrovia,  in  order  that  the 
wealth  of  that  interior  region  may  pour  down  into  the 
markets  of  Liberia.  The  request  has  been  readily  acceded 
to  and  negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  accomplishing 
the  purpose. 

Several  steamship  lines  are   now  in   process   of  being 


kindnesses  of  the  British  government,  and  particularly  of  the  British 
people,  extended  in  earlier  times  towards  this  struggling  colony.  In 
the  great  effort  made  by  England  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Liberia  was  her  moral  ally  at  least,  but 
times  and  conditions  are  changed,  and  although  the  foreign  slave 
trade  has  been  abolished,  yet  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  domes- 
tic slaver)-  exists,  not  only  among  the  tribes  within  Liberian  territory, 
but  throughout  Africa,  and  to-day  contributes  by  its  labor  to  the  com- 
merce on  that  continent  from  which  England  derives  such  immense 
profits.  The  English  philanthropist  takes  no  note  of  this  fact,  while 
the  colonial  governments  and  the  British  merchant  take  advantage  of 
its  results. 

However  lamentable,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Mohammedanism 
is  carn,-ing  all  before  it  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  It  has  already 
reached  to  within  150  miles  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Monrovia,  the  capital 
of  Liberia,  establishing  everywhere  its  fundamental  dogmas  of  polyg- 
amy and  slaver}'.  To  those  who  believe  in  a  higher  and  purer  religion 
this  forebodes  a  struggle  prolonged  into  the  centuries,  for  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  within  the  next  half  century  the  native  tribes  of  Liberia 
Itself  will  be  converted  to  that  faith  unless  the  Christian  friends  of  the 
African  race  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  rouse  themselves  and  deter- 
mine to  resist  its  encroachments. 

Third. — The  want  of  steam  communication  with  this  country,  by 
which  alone  a  constant  flow  of  immigration,  as  vital  to  an  infant  col- 
ony as  life-blood  to  the  human  system,  (we  prove  it  by  the  constantly 
increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  own  country),  accounts  for  the 
poverty  and  slow  growth  of  Liberia.  A  steam  communication  not 
only  fosters  this  immigration,  but  creates  a  trade  to  supply  the  ever- 
increasing  wants  of  the  colonists,  who  in  turn  barter  the  products  of 
their  new  countr}'  for  our  manufactures.  It  is  the  merest  folly  to  sup- 
pose thai  in  the  near  future  the  native  African  will  become  a  voluntary 
and  persistent  tiller  of  the  soil  for  the  sake  of  thegain  arising  from  com- 
merce. He  cultivates  the  earth  to  the  extent  of  his  necessities,  and 
while  the  colonist  can  utilize  him  in  a  desultory  way,  Liberia  must 
look  to  her  imported  citizens  for  a  steady  development  of  her  agricul- 
tural wealth.  I  fear  very  much  that  the  Liberian  himself  does  not 
quite  appreciate  this  fact.  A  steam  line  from  New  York  to  Baltimore 
via  Madeira,  the  Canar)'  Islands,  the  Cape  de  Verde,  Sierra  Leone 
and  Monrovia,  would  not  only  prove  remunerative  at  this  time,  but 
would  rivet  that  country  to  this  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  insure  to 
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established  from  Germany  and  France  to  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa.  M.  Verminck  &  Co.,  long  engaged  in  the  trade, 
intend  to  put  on  several  steamers  between  Marseilles  and 
Western  Africa.  The  first  one  to  be  named  the  DjolibaJi,  in 
commemoration  of  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Niger 
by  Messrs.  Zweisel  and  Moustier,  about  lOO  miles  back  of 
Liberia.  A  third  line  of  steamers — the  West  African  Steam 
Navigation  Compan\- — has  been  commenced  between 
Liverpool  and  the  West  Coast,  for  freight  and  passenger 
accommodation.  This  line,  and  the  African  SteamshipCom- 
pany  jointly  dispatched  a  steamer  direct  monthly  from  Ham- 
burg to  Western  Africa  ;  and  weekly  from  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow.  Increased  communication  has  been  provided 
between  Algeria  and  Marseilles.     A  royal  mail   steamer 

our  commercial  good,  but  insure  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
Liberia.  One  thing  is  certain,  unless  American  capitalists  can  be 
found  to  build  American  ships  for  this  purpose,  but  a  few  years,  or 
perhaps  months,  will  elapse  before  the  English  merchant  will  embrace 
the  opportunity,  and  we  shall  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Eng- 
lish nag  doing  the  work  between  America  and  her  colony,  thus 
depriving  us  of  the  benefits  of  opening  a  trade  with  Africa,  the  last  and 
richest  field  left  to  the  progressive  merchant  as  well  as  to  the  mission- 
ary. Livingstone  has  said  that  commerce  and  Christianity  must  go 
hand  in  hand  in  the  proselyting  of  Af.ica.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  whether  actuated  by  the  desire  of  gain  or  the 
desire  of  good,  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of  steam  com- 
munication between  these  two  countries.  Immediate  and  enero-etic 
attention  to  this  fact  will  obviate  that  last  and  greatest  bar  to  Liberian 
progress — the  indifference  of  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States  to  Liberian  interests. 

The  press — the  great  motor  of  public  opinion  in  this  country — 
rarely  writes  an  encouraging  word,  or  urges  its  readers  to  an  intelli- 
gent consideration  of  the  great  problem  now  working  itself  out  in 
Liberia.  The  ill-timed  and  iil-digested  effort  of  the  negroes  them- 
selves in  this  country,  which  ended  in  the  first  and  only  voyage  of  the 
bark  Azor,  was  ridiculed  throughout  the  land,  and  quoted  as  evidence 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  race  to  do  anything  for  itself.  No  considera- 
tion whatever  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  considerations  of  pov- 
erty and  ignorance  which  checked  and  hindered  these  poor  people  in 
their  first  effort  to  reach  a  land  free  from  the  moral  oppression  of  a 
superior  race.  Letters  about  Liberia  speak  frequently  with  quiet  self- 
conceit  of  the  amusing  characteristics  of  society  there,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  those  people,  emerging  from  a  state  of  ignorance  and  quasi- 
slavery,  are  struggling  by  the  lights  they  have  towards  a  higher  plane, 
during  which  struggle  they  must  necessarily  endeavor  to  imitate  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  superiors  in  the  land  which  they  have 
lett.  That  these  imitations  are  sometimes  grotesque  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  from  the  thinking  men  such  efforts  merit  sympathy  rather 
than  derision.  At  all  events,  if  in  the  destiny  of  mankind  it  is  written 
that  the  struggle  of  the  inferior  to  the  plane  of  the  superior  is  to   go 
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leaves  Lisbon  monthly,  touching  at  various  places  on  the 
way  for  Angola  and  Benguela,  makes  the  passage  in  about 
thirty-five  days. 

An  English  railway  company  has  recently  been  granted 
a  charter  by  Liberia,  for  a  railroad  extending  two  hundred 
miles  back  from  Monrovia,  and  designed  ultimately  to  con- 
nect that  port  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Niger.  This  is 
a  shorter  route,  and  deemed  to  be  more  feasible  than  one 
contemplated  by  the  French  by  the  way  of  Senegal.  The 
West  Africa  Light  Railway  Company  of  London,  have  in 
contemplation  four  short  roads  in  the  Yoruba  country,  viz: 
From  Salt  Pond  to  Mackessim,  twenty  miles  ;  Accra  to 
the  Volta  river,  fifty  miles  ;  Chamah  to  the  Wassaw  gold 
mines,  fifty  miles ;  and  from  Gaiin,  opposite  to  Lagos,  to 
Abbeokuta,  reputed  to  have  a  population  of  125,000,  forty 
miles.  Five  gold  mining  companies  are  now  operating  in 
the  Wassaw  country,  all  said  to  be  obtaining  lucrative 
yields.  According  to  an  ofificial  report  upon  the  Free 
State  of  the  Orange  River,  immense  beds  of  coal  and  iron 
exist.  The  yield  of  the  South  African  diamond  fields  in 
1879  was  $18,000,000. 

on  throughout  the  centuries  to  come,  then  this,  the  first  effort  of  the 
African  race  to  establish  a  free  government  upon  its  own  soil,  merits 
and  should  receive  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  America.  But  the  apparent  indifference  of  the 
American  government  to  the  permanency  and  prosperity  of  Liberia 
has,  if  possible,  less  excuse.  Our  statesmen,  in  the  study  of  our  inter- 
ests and  in  the  guidance  of  our  policy,  should  long  ago  have  seen  that 
in  encouraging  Liberia  they  would  not  only  afford  an  outlet  to  a  dis- 
contented class  of  our  citizens,  and  an  offset  to  the  predominance  of 
European  power  upon  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  gain  a  standpoint 
for  effort  as  a  Christian  nation,  but  would  create  and  foster  a  market  for 
manufactures  which  are  not  only  each  year  demanding  foreign  marts, 
but  are  already  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  200,000,000  of  people  who 
dwell  upon  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  I  do  not  expect,  nor 
indeed  is  it  necessary,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  should 
take  any  aggressive  position  towards  other  countries  on  the  African 
question.  A  friendly  note  to  a  friendly  power,  simply  indicating  that 
we  take  an  active  interest  in  Liberia,  and  would  not  be  willing  to  see 
her  territory  curtailed,  or  her  trade  restricted  and  the  occasional  visit 
of  an  American  man-of-war  to  indicate  to  the  tribes  within  Liberian 
boundaries  that  the  laws  of  Liberia  must  be  respected,  would  suffice, 
at  least  at  present,  to  insure  the  existence  of  the  republic. 

Much  more  on  this  interesting  subject  occurs  to  me,  but  I  have  said 

Eerhaps  all  that  you  will  care  to  read,  and  some  things  in  which  per- 
aps  you  do  nqt  quite  concur ;  but  at  all  events  you  will  permit  me  to 
subscribe  myself  a  friend  to  Liberia.        Very  truly,  yours, 

R.  W.  Shufeldt. 
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The  Niger  Valley,  which  lies  East  of  Liberia  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  fifty  millions.  These  people  are  Mahomedans, 
but  '"rom  recent  developments,  like  the  people  of  Medina, 
they  are  ready  to  receive  Christian  instruction — which  has 
already  been  carried  to  them  from  Liberia — a  section  of 
territory  containing  500,000  having  applied  to  be  taken 
under  the  Liberian  Government. 

The  significant  unrest  of  the  colored  people  throughout 
the  United  States  is  known  to  all  observers.  The  Coloni- 
zation Society  estimates  the  number  now  considering  the 
question  of  removal  to  Liberia  at  500,000.  Behind  these 
are  4,000,000  more,  only  awaiting  needful  authentic  infor- 
mation on  the  true  status  of  Liberia — this  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society  to  give — and  than 
it  surely,  there  is  no  subject  which  would  be  more  likely  to 
receive  the  substantial  support  of  all  true  friends  of  genu- 
ine freedom  to  the  African  in  America,  and  the  civilization 
of  Africa.  Needftd  information,  directly  to  the  colored  people 
by  intelligent  agents,  qualified  by  actual  knowledge  of 
Liberia  ;  in  conjunction  with  cheap,  regular  and  rapid 
passage  thither,  are  the  present  and  the  most  important 
desiderata  for  the  fulfillment  of  Africa's  destiny. 

A.  N.  Bell. 


